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and awards the credit. The parents, 
pastors, and Sunday-school teachers 
must do the actual work of instruction. 

Although the idea is as yet new (it 
went into effect in the fall of 1912), a 
great many classes have been formed 
and much interest is manifested. These 
classes are generally connected with 
the various Sunday schools or young 
people's societies, and are taught by 
the pastor, priest, or some layman 
specially interested, not infrequently 
by one of the high-school teachers in 
the church with which he or she happens 
to be affiliated. The work done in these 
classes, while, of course, wholly elective, 
is just as serious as that undertaken in 
any of the regular school classes. The 
official recognition of its value and the 
assurance of academic credit for real 
mastery of the subject dignify and stand- 
ardize the course. From all parts of the 
state come reports of successful classes, 
at least one of which is in charge of a 
Catholic priest, and of an altogether new 
attitude toward Bible study on the part 
of a great many of our young people 

In conclusion let me say that while 
what the state outlines and examines 
on is the geographical, historical, and 



literary aspects of the Bible, yet it is 
urged upon the various local teachers 
that they combine with this such 
ethical and religious training as they 
desire. On this ground the state can- 
not intrude; for it, however, it does 
hope to provide abundant opportunity. 
It is felt that no young person can read 
the prescribed readings (between two 
and three hundred chapters) without 
catching some of the spiritual ideals 
and glorious religious conceptions of 
the biblical writers; and surely no wise 
teacher will let the opportunity pass 
unimproved. In all this the makers 
of the syllabus have sought to avoid all 
sectarianism and partisanship. The 
Bible is the only textbook prescribed. 
Any version, Catholic or Protestant, is 
acceptable. Moreover, any recognized 
system of chronology or theory of 
authorship is accepted. The makers 
of the syllabus stand for no sect or 
"school." What is desired is that our 
young people be given an introduction 
to the Book of Books, that the hands of 
the Sunday-school teacher be strength- 
ened, and that the study of the Bible 
be raised to a higher plane by means of 
a new incentive and a new ideal. 
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The Biblical World contained, in its April 
number, an article on "The Route of Israel 
in the Desert." In that article I discussed 
the two roads over one of which Israel made 



their journey; the traditional road to the 
traditional Mt. Sinai, and the Derb el Hagg, 
the "Pilgrim Road," over which some 
modern scholars believe Israel traveled to a 
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Mt. Sinai which must be sought among the 
mountains of Se'ir, in Edom, north of the 
Gulf of Akabah. 

Since writing this article I have discussed 
these roads with one of the best-known and 
ablest students of the Old Testament in 
America. He said, "After all, it is the 
Derb el Hagg, it is 'The Pilgrimage Route,' 
pilgrimages have passed over it, it must be a 
practical road and there must be enough 
water to make pilgrimages possible. I wish 
I knew more of the Derb el Hagg." Follow- 
ing that conversation I wrote to Rev. S. M. 
Zwemer, D.D., of Cairo, asking him if it 
would be possible to get any information 
regarding this road from the sheiks in the 
University of el Azhar in Cairo. He referred 
my letter to Mr. W. H. T. Gairdner, and I 
take pleasure in here acknowledging my 
debt to Mr. Gairdner for the very valuable 
information his letter to me contains. 

He called on Naoum Beg Shuquair, of 
the Egyptian Intelligence Department, who 
is "an extremely able Syrian, well read in 
Arabic history, fond of research, and, over 
and above all this, knows Sinai, Akabah, 
and the Desert like the palm of his hand, 
having been all over the ground when 
the frontier was deliminated after the 
Teba incident with Turkey. He is the 
author of an Arabic History of the Soudan, 
and of an unpublished monograph on the 
Sinai District." 

F. E. Hoskins, in From the Nile to Nebo, 
says, "A day went in Cairo in interviews 
with Naoum Beg Shuquair, of the Intelli- 
gence Department of the Soudan. He had 
journeyed extensively in the Sinai Peninsula 
and was well acquainted with the Bedawin 
Sheiks and the customs of the country. He 
explained very carefully certain of the 
routes, the places where we would certainly 
find water, and directed our attention to 
some of the more important problems of the 
region. Through him we received a permit 
from the War Department and letters to 
Sheikh Musa Bu Nasir, the highest sheikh of 
all the Bedawin tribes of the Peninsula." 



Again, on p. 161, he says, "Naoum Beg 
Shucair had given us letters of introduction 
to the Sheikh of all the clans in Sinai." 
The following is a copy of the notes taken 
by Mr. Gairdner of his conversation with 
Naoum Beg: 

"The Derb el Hagg was opened up as a 
pilgrim route by the Moslem Sultans of 
Egypt. Queen Shajor-ed-Durr (died 1257) 
was probably the first to open the route. 
Wells were sunk and cuttings made at the 
difficult Naqb el Akaba (a very bad six hours' 
march just west of the head of the Gulf of 
Akabah) by various Sultans, especially el 
Ghari (died 1516), and the Turkish Sultans 
repaired these. 

"These facts are known by inscriptions 
on the walls and cuttings themselves, 
which have been collected by Naoum Beg. 
It is absolutely certain that no such line of 
wells existed before these operations. Only 
one possible indication of an older well 
exists in all that long waterless stretch of one 
hundred and twenty miles. It is therefore 
quite certain that it would have been 'more 
than impossible' (so Naoum Beg) for it to 
have been used as a route for foot travelers 
before Islam. Even a camel could have 
undertaken the route only in winter. 

"A traveler from Egypt who did not take 
the northern route to Gaza had only one 
other alternative, namely to turn south and 
take the traditional line of the Israelites 
to the traditional Sinai. This line is well 
watered. Even a traveler to the East side 
of the Gulf of Akabah (Midian) would 
have to pass over that route and through 
the traditional region of Horeb. From 
Horeb his route would bring him to Nawaibi, 
on the Gulf of Akabah, via Wadi el Ain. 
From Nawaibi there is a good route north 
to Gaza via en Qadesh. But if the traveler 
wants to get to Midian he must either cross 
to the other side of the Gulf of Akabah on a 
boat, or else he must follow the shore line 
until he turns the head of the Gulf. This 
is quite possible; there are no wells but 
water can be obtained by digging." 



